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MAY. 


Tae first cold streaks of gray are travelling slowly 
from the east as Night sweeps the veil of her dusky 
hair from her brow, and stoops to kiss the Dawn 
with her pale cold lips—a kiss that brings a faintly 
roseate flush into the tender dappled sky—a flush 
that though so faint at first as to be a mere sugges- 
tion of warmth in the mind, grows and spreads 
and brightens till the heavens reveal themselves a 
vast canopy of painted air—glowing with every 
conceivable colour and combination of colours, 
gathering in intensity from the scarce defined, 
neutral tints in the west, up to every shade of green 
and blue, purple and rose, till in the east, in fiercest 
yet tenderest glory of crimson, gold, and orange, 
the god of day first raises his ruddy rim above 
the horizon, and the face of all heaven greets 
him with a joyous, dimpling smile. The Morning 
star, last of Night’s fair jewels, fades beneath the 
sun-god’s ardent beam, and finally drops below the 
horizon and disappears. The lark sings overhead 
as the maiden goes forth to wash in the early dew 
—and with a throb and murmur of delight, Morn- 
ing has awoke, and May-day is born. 

For it is May at last, and all the world is 
young and fresh and fair. Cold, stern Winter, 
who has held the earth imprisoned in his chill 
embrace so long, has at last relaxed his hold, and 
gathered up his skirts, from beneath which the 
pale snowdrops peeped, looking like flakes of snow, 
left to be his sweet remembrancers. The Spring 
was a mere child when the snowdrops bloomed, 
and staggered painfully on through bitter March 
winds and April. showers, towards the warmth 
and sunlight of the May. But constantly re- 
tarded by late frosts and sharp blasts though 
she be, still, wherever her baby fingers press, a 
little flower springs into life ; and where her weak 
footsteps pass, Nature hangs her mantle of tender 
green on every tree and hedge, and the fields grow 
fair with ‘crimson-tipp?d’ daisies and yellow butter- 
cups. Our gardens have grown gay with crocuses 
and tulips; sweet daffodils wave their golden 
heads, and the pale narcissus nods at us as we pass. 


The hedges are white with hawthorn, and the tall 
grasses wave above the purple violets and the faint 
sweet lady-smocks, The woods and valleys are 
very miracles of fresh fragrant beauty. The lovely 
yellow-greens of the trees seem alive with the twit- 
tering and singing of the birds, and humming of 
insects, who can all rejoice in the awakening of 
Nature. The scent of the young ferns, which are 
slowly uncurling their brown twisted fronds, comes 
to us on the breeze with the heavier, fainter odour of 
the wild hyacinths, which have spread their carpet 
of white and purple bells above the mosses and 
the grasses, where they stand waving their graceful 
heads in the breeze, looking down at their hum- 
bler sisters, the violets and primroses. The wood- 
anemones, in their thin robes of mauve and white 
and pink, dance on their fairy stems for very joy, 
and wave and flutter in all their ample foliage ; 
and high above all, and sweeter in fragrance than 
all beside, the honeysuckle twines her myriad arms 
around hedge and sapling and cottage porch, and 
nestles her curly head on the broad breast of forest 
trees. 

And far away up in the colder, sterner North, 
sweet Spring has done what she could to wake 
the earth from the enchanted ice-bound sleep in 
which Winter chained her—for on the storm- 
blown hills, and in the vast, silent forests, the larch 
has hung forth all its delicate tassels, and the dark 
fir boughs break into, verdure ; the pines clothe 
their dusky limbs in fringes of softer green, and 
the mosses are bright as emeralds, and the lichens 
shew purple and yellow and crimson. On many 
a rugged scaur the snow melts beneath the warm 
kiss of the sunshine, and from every mountain 
brow, and forest spring, and shady cove, come river 
and stream and fount, rejoicing noisily in their 
new-found liberty—all flashing and sparkling in 
the sunlight, and flinging their foamy spray on the 
mosses and lichens and the willows, as they sweep 
onwards to the sea. 

In the sunny South, Spring has an easier task, and 
speedily clothes her woods and valleys in a sum- 
mer-like wealth of flowers ; her fields and plains 
dazzle the eye, and intoxicate the senses with their 
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luxuriance of verdure and variety of colours and 
scents ; and through the forests, the chestnut buds 
have burst like magic into odorous blossom, and 
— them in a mantle of exceeding ety 
ut exquisite as is a southern Spring, England’s, 
though not so complete in fulfilment, is greater in 
promise. In the South, there is so little left to the 
imagination ; the Spring is so sudden and so boun- 
tiful ; Nature traces her meanings and intentions 
so clearly on every blossom and tree, and is so lavish 
in what she gives, that there is no room for hope: 
the mind is so overwhelmed and enervated by the 
merous warmth and rich profusion of treasures 
isplayed on every hand, that it can desire nothing 
more. In Spain, the Spring is born a full-grown, 
beautiful maiden, perfect as she is; whilst in 
England she ap to us first a timid little 
child, that finds the road weary and rough to her 
baby feet, and has often to sit down to rest and 
weep by the way. We watch her tender growth 
from day to day, and see her gradually become 
stronger and sweeter and fairer as she advances 
through the months ; and we rejoice and love her 
as we see some new beauty of hedge, and wood, 
and field, ever springing up at the tread of her 
childish feet. ch day her cheeks glow with 
warmer colour, and her lips curve into happier 
laughter ; and in her eyes heaven’s blue shines 
deeper and brighter, as though they had caught 
an anticipated warmth and radiance from mid- 
summer skies. 

In spring-time, all Nature heaves and throbs 
with hope, for it is the birth-time of the year ; 
and what tender fancies and loving hopes do not 
attend the advent of every soul! And who can say 
that the year has not a soul that lives on through 
the countless ages? for like the phoenix, it dies at 
last, old and worn out, to the dirge of wintry 
winds, only to rise from the ashes of its decay, 
fresher and fairer than ever. Spring is a time of 
infinite promise, of infinite possibility and patience ; 
as each blade of corn peeps up green from the 
soil, and every fruit-tree decks itself in plumy 
blossom, we know it is another earnest of the 
abundant harvest of fruit and grain that we hope 
to reap, when Spring and Summer have gone; 
and so hoping, we are content to wait and enjoy 
the gradual sweet unfolding of the year. 

If the spring-time means hope and promise to all, 
it means also love and joy to all animated nature ; 
and is of especial delight to children. The swallows 
and other welcome comers prove the truth of the 

‘On revient toujours a@ ses premiers 
amours’—by returning to our shores and twitter- 
ing merrily in our eaves. All the birds (saving 
those who have been in too great a hurry to begin, 
and have done it already, and the excepted 
cuckoo) build their nests, and the woods echo 
with their clear songs as they swell their little 
throats, and break forth in a pean of rapture, and 
woo their mates with melody. Presently, the 
nests are filled with eggs, and then with little 
hungry mouths, and the cares as well as the happi- 
ness of the parent birds increase. In the fields, 
little i gr thick-legged lambs sport and 
frisk beside their mothers; and the woods and 
lanes everywhere echo with the happy voices of 
children, who, with their ruthless fingers, and 
keen desire to possess what they admire, gather 
the new-born flowers by handfuls, only to fling 
them aside for fresher prizes, leaving them to 


wither and die on the ground; and so the 
growing tide of death and suffering and decay, 
which, by a painful law, the mystery of whose 
nature we do not understand, and which it is so 
hard to reconcile with the idea of an all-powerful 
and beneficent Creator, must always go hand in 
hand with what is most fair and beautiful. The 
boy robs the nest of its pretty delicate eggs, and 
never thinks of the pain he causes to the little 
creatures whose blithe song he has so often 
heard ; the cuckoo, ‘darling of the Spring’— 
whose remorseless bantling ousts the rightful 
occupants from their nest, to make room for its 
lazy self—gives no heed to the little frail 
bodies broken and dying on the ground beneath, 
but calmly goes on its way, making the woods 
and valleys echo to the monotone of its minor 
a S) h with h d 

Though Spring is rich with hope and promise, 
it is with a vague 
thing around us is so very fair, so delicately bright 
and beautiful, that it grieves us in an impersonal 
way to think of the swift decay that must surely 
follow on the footsteps of so much loveliness. The 
snowdrops peep forth from the hard ground, and 
gladden us with their pure beauty; we long to 
keep them with us in our journey down the year, 
but they perform their little part, and live their 
little life, and die ; and we are inevitably led to 
think of ourselves—of the young lives that seem 
rich with promise, cut off before their time ; of the 
many fair hopes and budding aspirations that never 
may reach their blossoming. hen our darlings 
fade and die, and escape the loving hold that would 
fain keep them back from the shadowy land, we 
are apt to feel it but poor comfort to be told that 
it is those whom the gods love, who die young. 
For sad as many, and indeed most lives are, still, 
had they lived, their path might (if only by the 
strength of our loving endeavours) have been more 
thickly strewn with flowers than thorns—who 
knows? So, when we see the typical lives of 
Nature’s children dying all around us, it saddens 
us, and we are fain to cry to them, as Herrick did 
long ago to the daffodils : 


Fair blossoms, we weep to see 

You haste away so soon. 

We die, as your hours do, and dry away 
Like to the summer’s rain, 

Or as the pearls of morning dew, 

Ne’er to be found again ! 


The idea of sadness as associated with the Spring, 
and especially with May, is of very old as well as 
modern date, and of wide acceptation, for the 
writings of both ancients and moderns tell us that 
May is considered a peculiarly mere month 
both for births and marriages; which opinion 
seems to differ widely from the teachings of Nature, 
as shewn us by her dealings with the brute 
creation. 

But although this almost spiritual veil of vague, 
imaginative sadness does seem to brood over the 
Earth in this her glorious youth-time, it has always 
shewn itself hand in hand with its more joyful 
and tangible sister—Gladness ; for, indeed, in May 
a very spirit of mirth seems. to have possession of 


the children of men, prompting them to do honour * 


to all the gracious loveliness and fair promises 
that Nature so lavishly pours at their feet, by all 
manner of festivities and holiday recreation. ng 
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ago, before the advent of Christ’s gentle life on the 
earth, the expression of men’s emotions was so 
bound up with the deep religious, or rather super- 
stitious, feeling of the day, that it became a mere 
vehicle for paying honour to some favourite deity 
of their pantheistic mythology. Thus, the first of 
May was once sacred to Diana, 

In our own history, from times very far back, 
May-day was celebrated throughout merry Eng- 
land with gorgeous pageant in every town and 
on every village green, special customs and ob- 
servances of considerable importance holding 
sway in different parts of the country. Many of 
these customs were participated in by all alike, 
but some were peculiar to certain classes of 
people, such as the milkmaids’ garland, and the 

ing procession of chimney sweeps. By a slight 
stretch of fancy, we can imagine what a strange 
gay scene it must have been in smaller, jollier 
Old London, when every door and window was 
decked out with plumy branches of sweet-scented 
lilac and Tosy may ; when every hat and head 
was bright with flowers; and Robin Hood, Friar 
Tuck, and Maid Marian, with their accompanying 
maskers, revellers, and morris-dancers, were play- 
ing their merry antics round the garlanded 7 
es set up over the city. How jovial, bold 
bin must have looked in his coat of Lincoln 
green, with his trusty bow of yew, and arrows 
winged with peacock feathers; and near him, 
crowned Lady of the May— 
With wreaths of violets blue, 
And fresh-blown roses washed in dew, 


sweet Maid Marian, where, 


With eyes of blue, 
Shining through dusk hair, like the stars of night, 
And habited in wei d forest plight, 
Her greenwood beauty sits, young as the dew. 


Those old May-day pageants were very charming, 
as is every custom that tends to increase the 
tical feeling of the common folks, and, without 
etracting from their simplicity, to soften the 
rudeness of their manners; and it is matter of 
a that those sweet old rural usages are rapidly 
falling into disuse—a disuse which is partly at- 
tributable to the increasing, steady flow of the 
country towards the towns, and of its consequent 
adoption of their manners and amusements, to- 
gether with the losing of their primitive simplicity, 
which has made the rustic population more expen- 
sive and artificial in their tastes and pleasures. 

The onward march of civilisation, all important 
and beneficial though it be, seems, when looked at 
from close at hand, to bring a very appreciable 
residuum of evil in its train, and to be blotting 
out much that is fair and good from our sight for 
ever. Yet, could we but view the wonderful age 
in which we live from some distant stand-point, 
from whence should appear its whole extent, with 
all its multitudinous waves and counter-waves, the 
evil might shew itself but as the merest transient 
ripples e along and swallowed up by the grand 
onward sweep of the mighty waves of Progress. 
A wall, so close to us that we can touch it, and 
have to look upwards to its top, hems us in, 
and seems an impassable barrier that shuts out 
from us the fair, broad prospect beyond ; but from 
the summit of yonder hill, that dark, high wall 
appears in its true a and we see it but 
as a trivial accident in the wide, sunny landscape, 


But we are forgetting that it is May-day, and 
that, instead of moralising, we ought to be singing 
with the revellers on the flower-sprinkled green— 


The May-pole is up ; 
Now give me the cup— 
I’ll drink to the garlands around it ; 
But first unto those 
Whose hands did compose 
The glory of flowers that crowned it. 


For, after all, more general and important though 
these flowery feasts were in the olden time, still, even 
in these modern days, there is a certain amount 
of pleasant, simple rejoicing to be found in our 
country towns and hamlets ; and in many places 
the old observances are adhered to, and the old 
games and songs and even dances, kept up. At 
Helstone, for instance, a curious time-honoured 
May-day measure is performed, which is taken 
part in by all the inhabitants, gentle and simple, 
and is danced to a quaint monotonous tune some 
centuries old. The whole town and the houses in 
it are thrown open, and are danced through in a 
long procession of couples, which ceremony does 
not terminate until the gloaming falls and the 
stars begin to glimmer in the lift, when the poorer 
people dance away to their homes, and the gentles 
close the performance with a ball. 

But even when all actual festivity shall be but a 
tradition of the past, bright May herself will still 
live on in poets’ mouths, and in our hearts, and 
in nature, as fair and rich and beautiful as ever, 
bestowing her kindly influence upon all. Year 
after year the earth will still be the stately, beauti- 
ful structure, round which sweet May will twine 
her riches of flowers and leaves; and all the glory 
of o’ercoming sounds and scents and colours ; and 
she will still be crowned with her cloud-flecked 
skies. This yearly returning festival of Nature's 
keeping, how beautiful it is—how bright and dewy 
are the tender flowers, how green the trees; and 
when at length the day is done, and twilight 
falls, and the silver stars peep out one by one from 
the empyrean, and with deepening glow of gold, 
spangle the falling veil of Night ; when the crescent 
moon mounts the steeps of heaven and shines aloft, 
bathing the earth and the sleeping flowers in a 
dim, tender radiance, and a hush falls on all 
Nature—then suddenly will the woods be thrilled 
as Philomel tunes her throat to song, until anon 
even she is hushed, and all is peace and rest. 


FALLEN FORTUNES 


CHAPTER XXII.—MRS CAMPDEN’S VIEW OF THE 
MATTER. 


Never since that crushing blow had fallen upon 
his fortunes, did John Dalton feel so light of heart 
as after those few words from his old college friend. 
From him at least he had met with genuine and 
hearty sympathy ; his assistance had been not only 
readily offered, but had been such as he could 
accept ; and behind all that frank manifestation of 
generosity he felt there lay a fund of kindly feeling 
towards his dear ones, upon which he could rely 
with confidence when he should be sundered from 
them, ‘True, he had had no cause to believe that 
pay would have been otherwise ; George Cam 

den had always shewn himself a —s manly 
fellow, but the occasions when he had done so, had 
offered. themselves so long ago, 


that Dalton, sore 


le, 
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with the rubs of Fate, and prone to suspicions, had 
almost doubted him: twenty years of married life 
might well, he had thought, under the circum- 
stances, have altered the man, and made him cold 
and prudent. But now he felt that he had done 
his old friend wrong. 

Edith, as he had concluded, was in her own 
room, for when they talked together now, it was 
never, as of old, in apartments where they were 
liable to interruption ; and he ran up-stairs, as he 
had been wont to do before misfortune clogged 
his heels, three steps at a time. He had some 
good news to tell her at last—namely, of the 
generous kindness of ‘ Uncle George,’ who had been 
always a great favourite with her ; and he was eager 
to see her smile again. To his astonishment, he 
found the two girls with their mother. 

*O papa,’ cried they, throwing their arms about 
his neck, ‘ we are so reid 

‘What, you have told them, Edith !’ exclaimed 
he reproachfully. 

‘It was better they should learn it from my lips 
than from any other’s, dearest,’ answered she, ‘and 
that they would have done to-night. I am almost 
sure that Julia heard of it by this afternoon’s 

st.’ 

‘That is strange, for so did Campden.— Well, my 
darlings, so your mother has told you all. Can you 
ever forgive your father ?’ 

‘Forgive you ?’ answered Kate.—‘ What does he 
mean, mamma ?’ 

‘Then you have not told them the worst, Edith.’ 

‘Yes, indeed, she has,’ put in Jenny quickly, ‘and 
that is what we are crying about. To think that 
you should be going to Brazil !’ 

‘But, my poor Jenny, do you know why I’m 
going ?’ inquired Dalton in desperation. 

‘Of course we do: to get back the money that 
has been so unfortunately lost. You don’t suppose 
Kate and I were crying upon account of the 


| ly 
‘ Alas, my sweet children, I have ruined you!’ 

‘Not at all, papa ; We are going to be poor, like 
many other people much better than ourselves—or 
at least than myself’—continued Jenny, modestly 
correcting herself. ‘This state of poverty will not 
last long, because either you will be coming back 
to us from Brazil with a gold mine in your pocket 
or Kitty will marry the Marquis of Carrabas ; an 
even if those events don’t happen, I can make lace, 
which Mrs Campden says her good friend Lady 
a f prices at six guineas a yard; I can makea 
yard in three days, which is twelve guineas a week, 
even without being driven to work on Sundays.’ 

Dalton understood it all, as he thought ; it was 
a conspiracy of the girls with their mother to put 
the best face they could upon affairs, in order that 
he might keep up his heart ; but as a matter of 
fact, there had been no such arrangement. The 
first thought of both the girls had been for their 
parents, and their bitterest reflection was, that 
their father must needs leave them all so long, 
and at such short notice. ‘What will mamma 
do without him when baby comes?’ was the ques- 
tion that each put to herself, and did not dare to 
answer. 

‘To think that the first tears I have ever caused 
my darlings to shed,’ said Dalton, still embracing 
them, ‘should be such bitter ones !’ 

‘I am not going to cry any more at all, said 
Jenny, wiping her eyes, and speaking very boldly. 


‘Onl submit be made as much of as 

ssible by all of us until you go, , 

far as they were concerned—for having ruined 
them all. 

‘Does Tony know?’ inquired Dalton gently. 

‘Well, not the worst—not about your going to 
Brazil,’ said Kitty. ‘We informed him that we 
had lost all our money ; and he said he was very 
sorry ; but the fact was, he was so impatient to have 
a ride upon the doctor’s pony, that he could not 
afford to give much attention to the other matter. 

‘ But when you just sent him, Edith, to say you 
wished to speak to me, do you mean to say ’—— 

‘That he knew we were all ruined? Oh, cer- 
tainly, put in Jenny, laughing. ‘Perhaps, if we 
had told him that he would not now be sent to 
Eton, that would have dashed him a little ; but the 
boy looked so pleased and eager about his ride, 
that we had not the heart to tell him that.’ 

‘ That is fortunate,’ said Dalton, smiling, ‘for as 
it happens, it will not now be necessary to do so, 
His godfather has volunteered to put him to Eton,’ 
Then he related to them how splendidly ‘ Uncle 
George’ had behaved in the family crisis ; tidings 
which were received with rapture, but without 
surprise. 

‘Whenever Uncle George is left to himself, said 
Jenny confidently, ‘he always does the right thing,’ 
This invalid young lady had a way of dispensing 

raise and blame which suggested finality, if not 
infallibility ; and in the present case there was 
universal adhesion. 

‘ The doctor is here, you say,’ said Dalton ; ‘ have 
you seen him to-day, Jenny?’ 

‘O yes, papa—that is why mamma sent for 

ou.’ 
ig: Good gracious! what is the matter?’ inquired 
Dalton anxiously. 

‘Nay, my dear, there is nothing wrong with 
Jenny,’ put in her mother assuringly ; ‘the doctor 
had something to say upon quite another matter. 
Do you know, I am pretty sure that he knows, or 
at least suspects ’—— 

‘Very likely,’ said Dalton, as indifferently as he 
could, but not without a blush, as he thought of 
how, but for that same doctor, these dear ones would 
have had what would have seemed to them a worse 
thing to battle against than ruin. If his going to 
Brazil affected them so much, how would it have 
been with them had he died! Wife and children, 
he now understood, took a different view of life 
from that which his own stand-point had presented 
to him; and as he had nothing but the interests of 
those belonging to him at heart, he was thankful 
for their sakes that his intention of quitting exist- 
ence had been frustrated. He had not yet owned to 
himself that he was ashamed of having entertained 
it, yet he blushed to remember that the doctor 
knew of that attempt to cut his cable. Edith 
naturally misconstrued his rising colour. 

‘You mustn’t mind the doctor, John: if we 
could confine the knowledge of our calamities to 
such men as Uncle George and him, it would be 
a comfort indeed. What he came to tell us was, 
that old Mr Landell was dead; “And if you 
happen to know of any one,” he said, “ who wants 
to rent a charming little residence as cheap as dirt, 
quite out’ of the world, and in a little paradise of 
its own—with the best of living doctors within 


ten minutes’ walk of it—there is the Nook a 
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Sanbeck vacant.” I am almost certain, by his 
manner, that he intended the proposition for our 
personal consideration.’ 

‘Perhaps he did, my dear,’ said Dalton thought- 
fully: ‘it is, no doubt, a matter to be considered. 
Your letter has not yet gone to Nurse Haywood, 
and we must think about it. It is a question of 
town or country.’ 

‘We could ies in Sanbeck,’ said Edith, ‘as 
cheaply as in Brown Street, I should suppose.’ 

‘And you would be near your friends, my 
darling—Campden and his wife ; you would not be 
without society,’ 

‘I shall not care much about society, dear John, 
till you come home again,’ answered Edith gravely ; 
| shall be quite content with the companionship 
of the girls and Tony, and shall have no wish for 
more.’ 


Dalton and his wife were not quite at one in. 


this matter: he was speculating as to whether 
this friend and that would drop away from them 
in their altered circumstances; while with her, 
friends had become of small account; she clung 
more than ever to her own belongings ; and hence 
it was that her husband’s sudden determination 
to go abroad had so utterly prostrated her. She 
fought on bravely, as we have seen, but it was 
almost like the brave Witherington in the ballad. 

‘But think how charmingly out of the world we 
shall find ourselves at Sanbeck!’ put in Jenny 
quickly ; ‘it is not likely that any one will come 
and look after us there, unless they are really fond 
of us. And what beautiful scenes there will be for 
Kitty to sketch!’ 

‘And think how full the house will be of books, 
mamma, since, I suppose, we shall take it fur- 
nished,’ urged Kitty ; ‘so that Jenny will be in the 
seventh heaven !’ 

They knew that their mother preferred the 
country to the town, but also that she would 
never allow herself to be influenced by her own 
predilections; she would be moved, however, 
easily enough by the wishes of her girls, and there- 
fore they thus pleaded, each as her nature dictated, 
for the other. 

‘Of course it must depend upon the rent and so 
on,’ said Mrs Dalton, yielding with the difficulty 
she always experienced, when what was sought 
was in accordance with her own sweet wishes. 
This plan of burying herself and the girls in this 
secinled valley until her husband should return 
and disinter them, recommended itself to her very 
strongly, She had never liked London, notwith- 
standing that she had met with such welcome 
there, and but for her husband’s sake, would have 
always sought retirement. ‘There will be certainly 
one great advantage: we shall always have kind Dr 
Curzon near us, for dear Jenny.’ 

Jenny was generally somewhat impatient of 
being supposed to need medical superintendence, 
but in this case she made no protest ; it was, in 
fact, an inexpressible comfort to her to think that 
Dr Curzon was to be near them, not upon her 
own account, but on her mother’s, about whom 
she had sad misgivings; apprehensions, indeed, 
so terrible, that she scarcely to contemplate 
them, even in her prayers. 

Then the doctor was admitted to the family 
conclave, and made his statement. Old Joe Lan- 
dell had died that very morning; and his widowed 
sister from London, Grant—who had been 


staying in the house during his late illness, and 
who was his sole relative and heiress—-had been 
very communicative to him at various times. 
She had informed him, amongst other things, that 
she should let the house as it stood, if she could 
find a tenant who would not be too exacting in 
the matter of repairs. As for the old books, she 
was told they would not pay carriage to London, 
and might ‘ bide’ where they were. She had a sort 
of hereditary pride in the place, which prevented 
her from parting with it altogether ; yet she had 
but small expectation of letting it, except to ‘some 
artist or such-like,’ in the summer months; so that 
it was certain she would welcome a yearly tenant 
almost at any price. 

‘I thought you might be acquainted with some 
family, my dear Mrs Dalton,’ concluded the doctor 
indifferently, ‘with whom economy might be an 
object—for certainly there is no cheaper place 
than Sanbeck in all England: you can’t spénd 
money there even if you would—who like retire- 
ment, and have a taste for the picturesque ; who 
are studious, and capable of amusing themselves 
when left to their own resources: moreover, if 
any member of it happens to require medical 
attendance, the very best advice is almost within 
call.’ 

‘You seem to have got it all up very pat, 
observed Dalton, rather audaciously, considering 
what had caused his friend to take so great an 
interest in the matter. 

‘Why, the fact is, I promised to write an 
advertisement out for the disconsolate heiress, 
She is one who takes time by the forelock, and 
is not so much inclined to give way to morbid 
sentiment as some of us,’ answered the other 
significantly. 

‘Come, doctor, confess,’ said Mrs Dalton, laying 
her hand upon his arm ; ‘ you had ws in your eye 
for this strong-minded widow’s tenants all along. 

‘My good lady, I don’t know what you mean 
by “all along :” if you would suggest that I killed 
off poor Jonathan Landell in order to accommo- 
date my friends with a residence in this county, 
I reject and repudiate the imputation. He died 
in a natural way, poor fellow, by the visitation of 
Dr Jefferson.’ 

The effect of a vigorous and wholesome mind— 
which is at the same time sympathetic—when it 
is brought into connection with minds depressed, 
is like that of a disinfectant among impurities ; 
it begets a puver and lighter atmosphere; and 
thus, after Lidten-houts talk with the good 
doctor, who was full of practical ideas of all sorts, 
the entire Dalton family found themselves in 
better case: he had lifted the whole house—as 
the ‘removers’ do in the United States—on to 
another stand-point, from which the future looked 
more tolerable. Perhaps one of the strongest 
reasons that actuated each of them, more or less, 
to take the doctor’s advice as respected the Nook, 
was the consideration that they would thereby 
secure for themselves—independently of his profes- 
sional skill—so friendly a neighbour. The pro- 
fession of medicine is not socially thought very 
highly of, notwithstanding that ‘the first true 

entleman that ever breathed’ was also the Great 
hysician ; and yet I know of none the members 
of which have so good a right—if delicacy and 
generosity can confer it—to hold the highest 
place. At the great Day of Account, when the 
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Tables of Precedence are otherwise arran: 


will be a bouleversement as es the Faculty. 

At the front-door stood the doctor's pony—a 

deal warmer than usual from his unaccus- 

tomed exertions under Tony’s guidance—and that 
young gentleman himself, in a great state of excite- 
ment, having taken a successful fly over a 
hurdle, held up for him for that purpose by Jeff 
and a 
‘Well, Tony, did you enjoy your gallop?’ 
his father. 

*O yes, 

‘Tam 4 = will never have a pony of your 
own, my boy, as wt — intended,’ said Dalton, 

in owing chee 
wl borin, and I don’t mind a bit ; I 
was just telling Jeff so.’ 

‘Oh, Mr ton, I am so sorry,’ said Jeff; and 
the young man held out his hand. 

If there had been fifty thousand pounds in it, 
the action could not have been more gracious, or 
the tone more tender. 

‘You are a good fellow,’ said Daltou warmly ; 
and nothing more was said between them about 
the change in his circumstances, 

But by this time there was tattle enough about 
it at Riverside. Some may pronounce the sagac- 
ity of vultures, for detecting what is amiss, to be 
unparalieled ; but the manner in which a man’s 
misfortunes get abroad, and are pounced upon by 
other members of the human family, is remark- 
able also. Whether by eye, or ear, or sense of 
smell, the thing is conveyed, I know not; but not 
a soul in Mr Campden’s household was ignorant of 
what had occurred to ‘those poor Daltons’ within 
half an hour of his own discovery of the fact. . 

Of course Mrs Campden was among the first to 
know it ; her husband told her, in fact, when he 
came in from his talk with Dalton, making a 
most unaccustomed visit to her boudoir for that 
Per aAlas ! Julia, is it not terrible? Our poor 
friends are as good as ruined.’ And then he stated 
the whole circumstances. 

‘It is very deplorable indeed,’ returned his wife, 
but without shewing any excess of sorrow in voice 
or gesture ; ‘and yet not so sad as it is wicked. I 
should think that man would never forgive him- 
self. The idea of his squandering his wife’s money, 
as well as his own. I call him a scoundrel!’ 

‘You had better not do so before witnesses,’ 
ai her husband dryly, ‘because it is libel- 


‘But don’t you call it most wicked and most 
unprincipled, George, yourself?’ inquired Mrs 
Campden, with a little less acidity. There was 
something of unaccustomed independence, and 


her ; his motto was ordinarily ‘ Defence, not defi- 
ance ;’ but on the present occasion he seemed to 
have adopted a bolder cognisance. She was almost 
obstinacy, Ww not given or 
Which oho hed her 
skilful treatment had eradicated. 

‘Have you any excuse to make for such a man, 

‘Tam not thinki excuses ; I am thinki 
of how to help him,’ was the quiet rejoinder. 


ged than | because that would be sending good money after 
by the Heralds’ College, it is my belief that there | bad.’ . aot 


‘No; I am not,’ 

‘And as for giving him any sum right out, that 
would be an absolute encouragement of gambling 
and dishonourable conduct. Indeed, I should hope 
Mr Dalton would be too much of a gentleman to 
take it, 

The arguments were mixed, and even a little 
inconsistent, but it was impossible to doubt the 
conviction of the advocate. 

‘I don’t know, Mr Campden, whether you are 
paying me the compliment of listening to my 
expostulations,’ 

‘Yes, yes; I hear you. You need not be afraid 
of my giving John Dalton money, because he would 
not like it. I did offer to lend him some—I should 
have been ashamed of myself not to have done as 
much for so old'a friend—but he refused it.’ 

* Well, well, I am glad he has shewn some good 
feeling, said Mrs Campden, in a tone of unmis- 
takable relief. ‘I am sure, whatever we can do 
—in reason—for his wife and children, I shall be 
glad to further,’ 

‘For any sake, be kind to them in your 
manner, Julia!’ said her husband pleadingly. 

‘In my manner? Well, really, Mr Campden, 
I think you might have dis with that piece 
of advice. I hope I know how to behave myself 
towards my guests, and especially when they have 
been stricken by misfortune.’ 

‘Doubtless, my dear—doubtless,’ The momen- 
tary courage with which commiseration for his 
old friend had ry re him, was ually ebbin 
away from him ; the impress of that worn, paine 
face, as he had just seen it (and that he had 
remembered in its youth so bright and sparkling), 
was fading from his retina, and in its place were 
this woman’s hard, pale eyes and imperative 
glance ; he felt, with a sort of shame, that he 
was their influence, into slavery. 
‘ Loom mean, I am sure, nothing but kindness, 

‘Mean! Mr Campden ; I have never expressed 
anything else, I hope. I may have had my own 
opinion concerning Mr Dalton, all along; but I 
have treated him with a courtesy that was, I am 
sorry to say, not at all times reciprocated. You 
have always entertained what I believed to be 
an exaggerated opinion of his talents ’—— 

‘ My dear, all the world was of the same opinion,’ 
put in Mr Campden. 

‘Well, iet us hear what the world says now. 
Foolish people, of course, are easily dazzled b 
a superficial sparkle that passes for wit; but 
have heard persons of judgment and high position 
—such as Lord Wa; ia-eer they could never 
understand what was to admire in the 


‘I believe that,’ said her husband gently ; ‘ poor 
John had his detractors, no doubt.’ She looked 
at him suspiciously, but the twinkle that usually 
accompanied his little strokes of satire was not in 


his eye. 

‘Of course he had, Mr Campden, and deserved 
to have them. Indeed, when this disgrace comes 
to be known ’—— 

‘I did mot say there was any disgrace in the 
matter, Julia.’ 

‘No, George; but J did; and most e, I 
fancy, will be of my way of thinking. At all 


even worse, in her husband’s tone, that alarmed | man. 


‘I hope you are not going to lend him anything, 
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events, the man has speculated not only with his 
own money, but other people’s.’ 

‘I never t is true he 
wife’s money ; but ought— it is o} 


one.’ 
‘If you choose to split hairs like that, Mr Camp- 


den, it is idle to argue with you. The plain fact | th 


is, that Mr Dalton’s rashness—or bling or 
disgraceful conduct of some kind, call it by what 
name you like—has brought himself and his family 
to utter ruin; and the question is, how we our- 
selves ought to proceed in the matter, 

‘You mean, I suppose, as to how we can best 
help them ?’ 

‘I mean nothing of the kind. Of course we 
shall help them. You are always thinking of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, Mr Campden, and 
rarely look beyond them. But to me at least, the 
matter presents itself on much higher grounds— 
that of principle.’ 

‘Then they ‘ll never get anything,’ observed Mr 
Campden naively. ‘I oa your pardon, my dear,’ 
added he hastily, though the thunder gathered on 
the little woman’s brow, and the lightning darted 
from her eyes ; ‘I mean nothing offensive, I assure 

ou; but I have observed that when anything is 

one “ on principle,” it is alwaysa hard thing: the 
word is never used except to palliate something 
harsh or unjust, or to excuse a man from putting 
his hand into his pocket. And—and—lI wish you 
wouldn’t be so fond of using it, Julia,’ 

‘Well, upon my honour! Mr Campden, are you 
in your seven senses ?’ 

‘Unfortunately, I am,’ murmured the unhappy 
man; ‘I wish I had but six of them. When a 
man falls in love, he is blind, they say, though his 
eyes are opened very soon afterwards. When he 
is married, he should be deaf.’ 

‘I have never been so insulted in na sir !? 
continued Mrs Campden in a voice shrill with 

assion, ‘and .all because of a wortliless fellow. I 

ave the misfortune to be distantly related to Mr 
Dalton, but that is no reason why I am to put up 
with his impertinence ; and no reason why we are 
to impoverish ourselves in order to replenish his 

urse, and supply his defalcations. I shall let him 

ow his true position, you may depend upon 

it; he shall not give himself any more airs of 
superiority here.’ 

Take care what you do, woman—yes, woman ! 
Hang it, madam, you shall find I am master in my 
own house for once. If you insult my old friend 
—in his ruin—under my roof; if you take advan- 
tage of his fall to wreak your spite, and pay out 
old grudges; if you dare todo it, madam’——. Here 
he stopped, overcome with a passion to which hers 

‘You etter not say anything more, George,’ 
observed Mrs MA tay Her tone was far from 
menacing; she wore an ‘injured’ air; for the 
first time in her life she was frightened at her 
husband. 

‘I hope it will not be necessary,’ returned he 
with a certain dignity. ‘I have done. Our guests 
are probably leaving us in a day or two. Dalton 
is going to Brazil, perhaps never to come home 
again. Be kind to him, if not for his own sake, 
yet for mine; I ask it as a onal favour. As 
for his wife and children, the innocent victims 
of his rashness, I need not bespeak for them your 


tenderest am sorry if I have used any 
expressions which have given you pain, Julia ;’ 
and Uncle George held out his hand. 

‘I am sorry too,’ returned Mrs goa stiffly, 
and taking no notice of the olive branch thus 
extended to her. ‘The conversation was none of 
my seeking.—That is Mary’s step coming along 


e passage. 
It was seldom indeed that his daughter’s pres- 
ence was not welcome to Mr Campden; but on 
this occasion he passed out of the boudoir by a 
side-door, and thereby avoided her. The good- 
natured, honest fellow was full of chagrin and dis- 
content ; angry with his wife, but still more with 
himself. He felt that he had mismanaged matters ; 
pee his little woman—as he was wont to term 
er when matters were going well between them— 
had not been so much to blame as his own clumsi- 
ness ; he had obviously alarmed her too, and it 
was a cowardly thing for a man to frighten a 
woman. His intention had been to bespeak all 
her good offices in favour of this maeoey family, 
and he felt that instead of that, he had aroused a 
slumbering enmity against its head. She would 
be good, of course, to his wife and children ; but 
he knew that he should feel a sense of relief 
ours his old friend, John Dalton, had left his 
roof, 


WHO OWNS THE NORTH POLE? 


No human eye has ever seen the North Pole, so 
far as historical testimony goes; and fancy may 
hence indulge itself freely as to what that said 
mystery really is. We most of us know that it 
is simply a spot as far as possible northward on 
the earth’s surface from the equator; that the 
South Pole is a corresponding spot in the other 
hemisphere ; and that each has (in geographical 
language) 90 degrees of latitude, or, in other 
words, is situated respectively about six thousand 
miles north and south of the equator. Whether 
dry land, salt sea, or eternal ice occupies either or 
both of the spots, no one yet knows. Possibly 
Captain Nares may tell us, when the Alert and 
Discovery return from their arctic explorations. 

The attempts to reach the North Pole, or at 
least to make some near approach to it, have been 
going on through a long series of years ; more or 
less combined with other attempts to find a west- 
ward route to China and India round the northern- 
most coast of America, The readers of this 
Journal are tolerably familiar with the second of 
these two kinds of enterprise, generally known as 
North-west Expeditions—from the days of Ross 
and Parry to those of M‘Clintock and Allen 
Young. There have also been several north-east 
expeditions, towards the northern coast of Russia 
and Siberia; and others more professedly due 
north, in search of the mysterious Pole itself. 

The approximations to the North Pole, as 
denoted by higher and higher latitudes, have 
certainly not been very rapid. Brave old Baffin 
reached the very top of the bay named after him, 
in latitude 78 degrees, so far back as 1616. Spitz- 
bergen, as high as latitude 77 degrees, was known 
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to Barentz in 1596 ; while Hudson and later navi- 
gators traced it up to 80 degrees. After the recom- 
mencement of such expeditions about sixty years 
ago, advancements farther towards the north were 
few and far between ; whereas those to the north- 
west, by the many inlets and straits on the western 
side of Baffin’s Bay, were numerous, Buchan and 
Franklin tried the northern route in 1818, between 
Spitzbergen and Greenland, but were speedily 
brought to a stop by large fields of ice. Franklin, 
Richardson, Ross, Parry, Hoppner, and Lyon, be- 
tween 1818 and 1825, made extensive westward 
explorations and discoveries, without increasing our 
knowledge of very high latitudes, while Wrangel 
about the same time was exploring round north- 
east to Nova Zembla and the arctic coast of 
Siberia. In 1827 Parry made his remarkable 
attempt to reach the North Pole by boat-sledging 
due north from Spitzbergen ; he reached the un- 
precedented latitude of 82} degrees, but there, 
while still some five hundred miles short of the 
goal, he found that the ice-field under him was 
floating south as fast as he was sledging north, in- 
somuch that he would have got no nearer the Pole 
by continuing his exertions. John and James 
Ross between 1829 and 1833 discovered much and 
suffered much, but did not attain a high latitude. 
The same may be said of Back between 1832 and 
1837, of Dease and Simpson about the same period, 
and of Rae in 1844. At length came the moment- 
ous Franklin Expedition of 1845. Neither the 
Erebus nor the Terror was ever again seen by 
European eyes after the autumn of that year; nor 
the brave commanders, Franklin and Crozier; nor 
any one of the hapless crews of one hundred and 
twenty-eight men. What they did, how they 
suffered, where and when they died, we have not 
here to tell; suffice it to say that they did not 
reach a greater latitude than 77 degrees north— 
nine hundred dreary miles short of the Pole. 

Then came the wonderful series of expeditions 
in search of poor Franklin and his heroic fellow- 
sufferers. We know, from the ample narratives 
which have appeared in print during the last 
thirty years, that in 1848 Kellett and Moore went 
to Behring’s Strait, to pick up any possible news of 
the missing ships; that in the same year Richardson 
and Rae, travelling through the Hudson’s Bay 
territories, examined much of the north coast of 
the American mainland ; that in 1849 James Ross 
visited most of the straits, gulfs, and sounds which 
it was supposed Franklin had probably traversed ; 
that about the same period Saunders, Goodsir, 
Pullen, Forsyth, De Hauen, Kane, and Griffin 
joined in the search ; and that in 1850 and 1851 
Austin, Ommaney, M‘Clintock, and Sherard Osborn 
made extensive discoveries towards the west of 
Baffin’s Bay. But of one and all of these this may 
be said—that they presented no example of a 
nearer approach towards the mysterious North 
Pole. Again and again were new expeditions sent 
out—Penny and Stewart in one direction, John 
Ross in a second, Collinson and M‘Clure in a third. 


Mostly the English government defrayed the cost ; 
but some of the ships were fitted out by private 
subscription, especially by the Lady 
Franklin, who clung to a belief that her husband 
was still living, how much soever surrounded with 
perils. Kennedy, Bellot, Inglefield, Maguire, Bel- 
cher, Anderson, Allen Young, Hobson—all are 
to be added to the names of the brave men who, 
with their daring crews, joined in the good 
work, at various dates between 1852 and 1859, 
Still, however, the same thing has to be said as 
before ; no nearer point to the North Pole was 
reached. 

‘Our American cousins’ must be credited with 
the favour now bestowed by the best arctic author- 
ities on what is known as the Smith Sound 
route. Leaving the English to search for Franklin, 
the Americans sought to push on towards the 
Pole. In 1853-4-5, Kane advanced farther north 
up that Sound than any predecessor ; and a sledge- 
party from the ship, under Morton, reached what 
appeared to him like distant indications of an open 
Polar Sea. Hayes, in 1860 and 1861, went cmnides 
ably beyond e and Morton, planted the Ameri- 
can flag on the northernmost land up to that date 
visited, and saw a white headland at about 824 
degrees latitude. And lastly, Hall followed the 
same route in 1871-2-3, attaining to about the 
same latitude as Hayes, From the drift of the ice 
and the set of the currents, more importance is 
now attached to that route than to any other, as a 

ssible means of reaching the Pole. Captain 
Hares (if alive) is on that route at the moment 
we write; whether in Smith Sound, Kennedy 
Channel, Hall Basin, Lincoln Sea, or even beyond 
that limit, we know not. His two stout fortified 
steamers, the Alert and the Discovery, are to aid 
each other; but the neon have wisely left 
to his own discretion the determination of the spot 
or spots where to ‘winter,’ and the arrangements for 
spring-sledging. If he finds open sea before him 
next July or ~ ow onward he will go with one 
of the ships, with the possibility of reaching—who 
can say what ? 

The continental folk are also contributing 
towards the search for the much-talked-of Nort 
Pole—keeping east or west of Spitzbergen instead 
of trying the Baffin’s Bay and Smith Sound route. 
Forell, a Swede, in 1861 reached north-west of 
Spitzbergen to a latitude of 803 degrees, Norden- 
skidld, in the Norwegian vessel Sofia, excelled 
this in 1868, attaining 81? degrees. He claimed 
this to be the most northerly point ever reached 
to that date by a ship, as distinguished from a 
boat or a sledge. Expeditions from Bremen and 
Norway went out in 1869 and 1870, but without 
reaching a high latitude. Lastly, the Austrian 
expedition under Weyprecht and Payer, in the 
Tegethoff, had much success in 1872-3-4, reaching 
a little over 81} di , and discovering a large 
island north-east of Nova Zembla, to which they 
gave the name of Franz Josef Land. 

Well, supposing any of these hardy commanders 
and men really to reach the North Pole, what 
then? What will they do with it? How will 
they treat it ; and if they do not keep it, to whom 
will they give it? The same questions might be 
asked concerning the South or Antarctic Pole, 
which occupies but little of public attention, 
because only a few expeditions have gone out in 
search of it. No higher latitude has ever been 
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reached in that region than 78 degrees south (about 
eight hundred and thirty miles short of the mark), 
which was attained by James Ross thirty-four 
years ago, when in command of the Hrebus and 


error. 
When, or if, either pole is reached, ownership 


degrees latitude be covered with sea or with ice, 
display for a time the nationality of the discoverer, 
seals or walruses for ownership. Should the spot, 


upon it, and have the honour of taking 


certain is it that if = Alert or the Dis 
a boat- or a sledge-part 
be the Ft the British flag will be hoisted. 

The learned men who have treated of the law 
of nations, the general law which bears on the 
relations between one country and another, as 
distinguished from those existing among the 
inhabitants of any one nation, have not failed 
to see the importance of settling this matter of 
the rights of discoverers. Shall it be ‘first come 
first served,’ ‘finding ’s keeping?’ Vattel, a great 
authority on all those no tells us that ‘all 
mankind have an equal right to things that have 
not yet fallen into the possession of any one ; 
and these things belong to the persons who 
first take possession of them.’ So far plain; and 
then for the practical application. ‘When, there- 
fore, a nation finds a country uninhabited and 
without an owner, it may lawfully take possession 
thereof; and after it has sufficiently une known 
its will in this respect, it cannot be deprived of it 
by another nation.’ Therefore, if England finds 
land at the North Pole, she may keep it, provided 
she thinks it worth while to maintain the claim. 
Ownership, however, is one thing, sovereign rule 
or government is another. But it appears that the 
discoverer possesses both ; ‘when a nation takes 
possession of a country to which no previous owner 
can lay claim, it acquires both the domain and the 
empire or sovereignty.’ Therefore, if and when 


there. We have certainly done this with regard 
the Auckland Islands. 


will depend on dry land. Should the spot at 90 


it will belong to all the world. In the case of 
water, a buoy; in the case of land, a statf, might 


as denoted by a hoisted and unfurled flag ; in the 
case of ice, no one would care to dispute with the 


however, be dry land, an island or part of a main- 
land, the discoverers would certainly like to land 
ssession 
in the name of the nationality represented. Beyond 
all possibility of doubt, if an American ship be the 
first to reach that long-sought goal, the stars and 
stripes will speedily wave in the wind. Equally 

or 
from either ship 


are not very ready to admit the superior rights 
of strangers who come to them from Euro 
despite the kind motives that brought the visitors 
thither. We had almost endless troubles with 
the New Zealanders on this ground, not termin- 
ated without the expenditure of much blood and 
treasure. New Holland or Australia gave but little 
trouble, the blacks being so few and so unready 
to shew themselves. Pitcairn Island was nnin- 
habited until the mutineers of the Bounty landed 
there ; they took the property to themselves, and 
their descendants were quite delighted when Queen 
Victoria consented to be their sovereign. Many of 
our settlements in Africa, America, and the adja- 
cent oceans were claimed as the result of discovery, 
notwithstanding the knotty fact that the black 
man or the red man was already a denizen there. 
International statesmen have had some difficul 
in laying down a strict rule for guidance in this 
matter ; but Vattel puts the case thus: ‘ A nation 
may lawfully possess some part of a large country 
in which there are none but earlier nations whose 
scanty a is incapable of occupying the 


we lay hands on the North Pole, we may impose 
any laws on it we please—albeit, there may be no 
native or aboriginal inhabitants whatever living 

to 


But what if there be, in the newly discovered 
land, aboriginal dwellers whom the discoverer 
chooses to call barbarians or semi-barbarians ? 
Here we have a condition of things which has 
iven rise to much contention and bloodshed. 

ptain Cook might have ‘annexed’ many of the 
islands which he discovered in the South Sea ; 
but he was not authorised by his sovereign to do 
80; moreover, it is not clear that the sovereign 
would have had a right of appropriation, seeing 
that the islands already contained inhabitants, 
The violent deaths of Captain Cook himself, of 
John Williams the missionary, of Bishop Patter- 
son, and of Commodore Goodenough, are in them- 
selves sufficient to testify that aboriginal natives 


whole. Those nations cannot exclusively appropriate 
to themselves more land than they have occasion 
for, or more than they are able to settle and culti- 
vate ; their unsettled habitation in such regions 
cannot be accounted a true and legal possession,’ 
Nice points these, if the country happens to be fer- 
tile, rich in minerals, or well placed for commerce. 
Discoverers have, hitherto, not been very particular 
in ascertaining how far the aborigines are able to 
occupy and cultivate the soil ; they are prone to 
take what they are strong enough to hold, and 
stretch the right of discovery about as far as it 
will bear. e shall not have much trouble, in 
this respect, with the ibly-to-be-discovered 
North Pole. If Captain Nares succeeds in getting 
there, if he finds it to be land, and if he meets 
on that land say Oolioulouk the Eskimo with his 
wife and family, those interesting people will not 
revent him from planting the British flag on the 
island, whether he leaves it behind him or not. 

Be it known to all buccaneers, pirates, fili- 
busters, and adventurers, that the law of nations 
does not allow them to hold the ownership and 
sovereignty of any new lands they may discover. 
They must work for some state or power recog- 
nised by other nations, else they may at any time 
be dislodged. ‘Navigators going on a voyage of 
discovery, furnished with a commission from their 
sovereign, and meeting with islands or lands in a 
desert state, may take possession of them in the 
name of their nation; and this title has been 
usually respected, provided it was soon after 
followed by a real possession.’ The constitutional 
lawyers of the United States at one time pressed 
this claim too far. In reference to the Oregon 
territory, an American ship, whether commissioned 
or uncommissioned, was declared to have equal 
power. ‘The first discovery, even by an uncom- 
missioned merchant-ship, gave priority to the claim 
of the United States in that region.’ It gave rise 
to a knotty controversy between English and 
American diplomatists. 

All things considered, the North Pole will not be 
a very eligible property to the first comer ; and we 
are not likely to quarrel with foreign nations for 
the possession of it. The British may per- 
chance wave there in triumph some day, and we 
hope it will; but the great interest attached to 
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the expedition now out in these regions, and to 
others of similar kind, is based upon far higher 
considerations than the ownership of a (possible) 
patch of sterile land. 


AN EVENTFUL VOYAGE 
IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER II, 


Arter hearing his sentence, Vaughan went to our 
berth, and threw off his cap; and pulling off his 
uniform jacket, took out his knife, and after 
carefully cutting off all the gilt buttons from 
his jacket, and likewise removing the badge off 
his cap, went to the vessel’s side and threw them 
overboard. He then put on a blue serge shirt 
and pair of dark blue trousers, and said with 
a laugh: ‘Bye, bye, boys; I am going before the 
stick, and have got Irish promotion. But I’ve not 
done yet; so some of you look out.’ He seemed 
ectly reckless; and asking young Lafflin, the 
junior mid, to lend him a hand with his chest, 
threw it over his shoulder, and marched boldly 
into the forecastle with it, and within ten minutes 
had slung a hammock there. From that day, 
Vaughan altered much for the worse. The affair 
with the second mate, and consequent disgrace, 
ioned much and among 
passengers ; the ladies y, who sym- 
with their There 
wever, one on board who felt Vaughan’s disgrace 
far more keenly than he did himself, and that was 
Blanche Talbot. The day that he was sent forward 
she did not appear on deck, and remained in her 
cabin, saying that she was unwell ; and Mrs Boyle, 
although a strict disciplinarian, privately inter- 
ceded for Vaughan with Captain Benbow, but with- 
out success, as the colonel and the judge approved 
strongly of the action taken by the captain. The 
subaltern officers, however, said that it was a 
on ye that Sparks had deserved all that he 
got. 

Under the plea of indisposition, Miss Talbot 
declined to play in The Loan of a Lover; and as 
the scenes were unfinished, and no one but 
Vaughan could paint them, the entertainment did 
not come off; and so a concert was substituted, 
which, owing to the indifference of the ladies, 
turned out the reverse of successful. 

We were in the latitude of the Cape, and bowl- 
ing along before a moderate breeze, with studding- 
_ set “~~ sides. It was aie in the 

Tnoon. e captain was in great -humour, 
and said that he never remembered making a 
voyage with so little bad weather, and was looking 
forward to arriving at the Cape in a couple of 
days. This voyage, he said, was to be his last, 
prior to his retirement from the sea. While seated 
at the table, one of the stewards came hastily to 
the chief officer, and whispered to him that he was 
wanted on deck. Mr Blake rose from the table, 
went up the companion-ladder, and in a few 
moments returned and whispered something in 
the captain’s ear. What that something was, no 
one heard, but the old captain turned very red, 
and said: ‘Excuse me, Tnlies, but I am wanted 
on deck.’ He neither finished the stery he was 
telling, nor his curry. 

“Are we near land?’ asked Miss Talbot; but 
the captain apparently did not hear her, for he 
seized his cap and rushed out of the cabin on to 


‘I hope,’ said the colonel’s wife, ‘that nothing 
has gone wrong ; it is so unusual for the captain to 
be called away,’ 

The dinner begun so pleasantly, ended abruptly. 
The captain did not return, conversation stopped, 
and every one hastened to get on deck. 

‘The ship is on fire !’ was the startling announce- 
ment whispered by the chief officer to the captain, 
adding, that the fire had only just been discovered 
in the forepeak among the boatswain’s stores. 

The shrill pipes of the boatswain and his mates 
were then heard calling all hands on deck. And 
those on deck were busy dragging the hose along, 
fitting the pumps and manning them, and plugging 
the seupper-holes. The startling news had. already 
reached the passengers, and produced the greatest 
excitement among them. How the fire originated 
no one seemed to know. The facts, however, were 
simply that the boatswain, under the instructions 
of Mr Sparks, had ordered Vaughan to go down the 
peak, get some tar, and tar down the top-gallant 
and fore-topmast rigging. This was intended as a 
punishment for further disrespect to the second 
officer that morning. Vaughan took a lantern 
from the gunner’s house, and being in one of his 
vile tempers, disappeared, muttering curses on the 
second mate as he did so. The tar was kept in the 
boatswain’s locker, and had to be drawn from a 
cask. It was the duty of the boatswain or his mate 
to have done this, but the boatswain was engaged 
setting up the main rigging ; so Vaughan finding 
the locker open, helped hi n about ten 
minutes he returned, bri ging the tar-pot and the 
lantern with him, and t went aloft to com- 
mence his task. 

About twenty minutes after this incident the 
look-out man on the forecastle gave an alarm of 
fire, and as he did so, smoke was seen ascending 
from the fore-part of the vessel, and on lifting up 
the cover of the booby-hatch the hold was dis- 
covered in Captain for 
first time during the voyage, now ap on the 
forecastle, followed directly afterwards by Colonel 
Boyle, for the news had spread through the vessel 
faster than the fire itself. Captain Benbow looked 
very anxious, but he gave his orders promptly and 
with firmness: ‘Mr Blake, take in all studding- 
sails. Haul up the courses, and stow them. Keep 
her before the wind.—Now, colonel, let your men 
man the pumps, and or | them going.—Mr Sparks, 
direct the hose.’ While these orders were being exe- 
cuted, what with the sailors en 4 while haulin 
on the clewlines and buntlings and reducing sai 
and the confusion and consternation among pas- 
sengers and troops, the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed. The poop was crowded with ladies and 
officers, and the main-deck with t , all equally 
terror-stricken. When the fire was vered, the 
vessel was going eight knots, but when the stud- 
ding-sails were taken in, and canvas reduced, she 
fell off to five knots. ‘The clank of the pum 
could be heard above all the din and noise of the 
people. Colonel Boyle ordered the bugler to 
sound ‘Parade, and the troops who were not 
pumping, formed line. He then made a short 
stirring speech to his men, and told them that the 
only. ce of savi in main- 
taining discipline, obeying and carrying out 
the orders of' the captain ; and he told them that 
under any circumstances he trusted they would 


behave as British troops had behaved before on 7 
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similar occasion, and made touching allusion to 
the loss of the Birkenhead. 

The cargo of the Bangalore consisted of pitch 
and turpentine, wine, spirits, piece-goods, books, 
and a quantity of ammunition belonging to the 
troops. The captain ordered the first two named 
| articles to be thrown overboard, but being at the 
bottom of the hold, they were difficult to be got at. 
All the gee were double manned and in full 
play, and both soldiers and sailors were working 
as men only work when they are trying to save 
their lives. The main-hatches were taken off, 
and the third officer with a large gang of men 
commenced breaking out the cargo, to get to the 

wder, for the pur of throwing it overboard. 
his was a work of difficulty, although faur sets 
of hose were playing down the fore-hatch. The 
smoke was so dense and stifling that it was evident 
that the pitch and turpentine were on fire. I saw 
Vaughan for a minute on the forecastle; he was as 
black as a sweep, and his clothes were singed and 
burnt. When the chief officer dropped senseless 
on deck, overpowered and choked with the smoke 
and fumes, it was Vaughan who took the hose and 
actually jumped down the hold and directed it. 
He was hauled up again, by order of the ow " 
but not before gg 2 escaped being 
suffocated and burnt to death. Vaughan was no 
sooner pulled up on deck than there was a great 
explosion of a cask of turpentine ; and after this 
catastrophe, it seemed as though the fire got the 
better of the water and labours of the crew. The 
smoke got denser and thicker, and it was almost 
impossible to stand or breathe on the forecastle ; and 
though soldiers and sailors, officers and men, vied 
with each other in endeavouring to stifle the flames, 
it was evident that the forecastle must very soon 
be vacated. At this juncture, Captain Benbow 
ordered Clere and the quartermasters and midship- 
men to get the covers off the boats, and in case they 
were wanted, have all ready forlowering. In spite 
of all efforts to subdue it, the fire seemed fast in- 
creasing and to have already reached the fore-hold. 
The second mate was to the fore everywhere he 
had been down the hold with wet blankets, endea- 
vouring to stifle the flames, which were issuing 
from the mass of burning pitch, tar, oil, &e. But 
wherever the second mate was, or whatever he 
did, Vaughan seemed to rival him. 

At the request of Captain Benbow, Colonel Boyle 
had placed sentries over all the boats, with orders 
to use their bayonets upon the first man who 
attempted to Bet into them without orders, On the 
main-deck, although flooded, the heat was almost 
unbearable. Still the clank of the double action 
main-pump was heard, and troops and sailors 
vied in keeping this going. Through the exertions 
of Vaughan, who seemed to work with the energy 
of three men, the powder had been found and 
reached, and he and a number of men were bus 
passing it on deck and throwing it qubedh 

ere seemed to be some hope of saving the vessel, 
when, without any notice, and with a terrific crash, 
the foremast fell over the side; and with a roar, 
ee with dense clouds of smoke, the fore- 
part of the vessel burst into a sea of flame, which, 
seizing the rigging, ran along the shrouds and 
stays. There were five men in the fore-top when 
this occurred. The capital discipline which had 
up to this been maintained was now at an end. 
When the foremast fell, there was a general rush 


of troops and sailors to the poop; the sentries were 
swept away, and there was a cry for the boats. 
Captain Benbow, who was on the , NOW gave 
the order to get the ladies and children into the 
boats, and with a ship’s pistol in his hand, declared 
that he would shoot the first man who commenced 
rushing. The ladies were mostly huddled together 
on the poop, many of them in tears, and several of 
them were prayi Several of the soldiers’ wives 
crowded round the captain and implored him to 
save them. Said Captain Benbow: ‘ All depends 
on my orders being obeyed. I trust that every- 
joy hv be saved, and I shall stay and see all 
in the boats myself.’ But there was no time to be 
lost. All canvas had now been taken in, and the 
vessel rolled heavily. Some of the men who had 
been passing up the powder, had broached some 
¢ = cases of liquor, and were almost mad with 
rink. 

‘ Lower the starboard boats and pass them astern,’ 
shouted the captain to Dodman, the third officer ; 
‘pass the ladies through the stern-ports. The sen- 
tries did their duty, and were gallantly ee by 
Colonel Boyle and others of the officers. The chief 
and second officers were still working with some of 
the crew to keep the flames forward, so as to allow 
the passengers time to get into the boats. As the 
breeze was moderate and the weather fine, the 
boats, with the exception of two, which were iying 
bottom up and on the skids, and were burnt, were 
lowered in safety ; and under the supervision of 
Captain Benbow, and owing to discipline, cool- 
ness, and example, there was not one life unneces- 
sarily or unpreventably lost. There was a beaker 
of water in each boat, and most of the soldiers had 
filled their canteens with water. It was now about 
7.30 P.M., when, having fought the fire for three 
hours, troops and passengers commenced embark- 
ing in the g raft was also being constructed 
by the boatswain, carpenter, sailmaker, and a 
number of the sailors, when all at once a panic 
seemed to seize both soldiers and sailors: the 
flames had seized the main-hold, where there was 
still powder, and one of the men said that in five 
minutes they would all be blown up. Vaughan 
was still working in the main-hold, when the men 
who were with him, and who were sober, suddenly 
left him, and rushed on deck, and began to make 
for the boats which were van astern. The 
instinct of self-preservation see taking posses- 
sion of officers as well as troops, especially when it 
was apparent that there were not sufficient boats ; 
and among the males especially, every one was afraid 
of being left behind ; and to this fact, and the fear 
of being blown up, must be attributed the absence 
of discipline which now unhappily prevailed. 
Dodman, assisted by two of the military officers, 
was calling out the names of those that were to 
get into the boats; but many of the troops and 
sailors, in spite of orders or threats, slid down the 
tackles and jumped into the already crowded boats. 
The gig was a small four-oared whale-boat caleu- 
lated to hold eight. This the captain ordered to be 
reserved, intending it for Miss Talbot, himself, the 
midshipmen, and the ship’s papers. From the 
observations taken that day, we were in lat. 33° 10 
S., long. 17° 20’ E., or about the latitude of the 

Mrs Boyle suddenly called to Miss Talbot, 
who was standing by the stern rail, that the colonel 
had reserved a seat for her in the lifeboat, and 
begged her to come at once before it was too late. 
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The captain answered for her, and said: ‘She 
will go with me.’ 

Captain Benbow, as became the man and his 
name, declined to leave the vessel until all were 
embarked in the boats. He seemed dejected ; 
but it was enough to make any man sad. This 
was his last voyage, and with a long experience 
at sea, this was the first time that he had ever 
lost a vessel. He had, too, on board all his silver, 
and a valuable collection of charts ; and then there 
were the chronometers and ship’s papers. These 
last must be saved. The gig was still hanging to 
the stern davits, when the captain turned to Miss 
Talbot, and said: ‘Here, Blanche, get into the 
boat; don’t be afraid!’ and he helped her and 
Mrs Silver to their places. 

Mr Blake reported: ‘We have launched the 
: ey! sir, and I think you have done all that can 
one. 

‘No, answered the captain; ‘I must have the 
manifest and chronometers. Blake, see the ladies 
safely lowered, while I go and get them’; and let 
' the quartermasters get in, and have all ready for 
pushing off.’ 

They were shouting from one of the boats: ‘Chief 
officer wanted on board.’ Blake, however, stuck 
to the captain ; and after lowering the boat with 
the quartermaster, he ran down the stern com- 
panion-ladder to help the captain with his chro- 
nometers. He had no sooner descended, than 
Vaughan came rushing across the poop as if pos- 
sessed, and shouting to the quartermaster who was 
waiting for the captain: ‘Over for your life!’ 
jum overboard. He had scarcely ae 
| when an explosion of a terrific nature was heard 
and a long spiral pillar of smoke and a terrific 
q flame of fire shewed that powder in the hold had 
taken fire, and that Captain Benbow had found 
his funeral pyre on board his own vessel. At the 
same moment the mainmast fell lengthways on 
the poop. The flames had now caught the cabin, 
and were issuing from the ports. Vaughan had 
no sooner jumped overboard, than he was quickly 
on the top of the water again, and was pulled into 
the boat by two of the midshipmen. ‘ Pull round 
| to the quarter,’ he said; ‘the captain will be 
f burned alive’ They hauled the gig under 
the captain’s port. ‘Captain Benbow!’ shouted 
Vaughan. There was no answer. The quartermaster 

4 also hailed with the same result. ‘Good heavens!’ 

( said Vaughan, ‘he will be burned alive. Captain 
: Benbow !’ he roared out again; and getting hold of 

one of the davit-falls, hauled himself up, and 
looked through the port of the captain’s cabin. 
There was no sign of him: the floor was strewed 
with charts ; two of his chronometers were missing, 
Is he there?’ called Miss Talbot. 
| ‘The cabin is on fire,’ returned Vaughan, ‘ and 
he went in that last explosion. There was all the 
ship’s powder in the lazarette.’ 
ere were two midshipmen and two quarter- 
masters in the gig. The boats and raft were so 
i crowded that it was impossible to hoist a sail or to 
use the oars. In the long-boat, in which were the 
colonel, his wife, the judge, and several ladies and 
officers, besides a number of soldiers’ wives, it was 
impossible to move, much less to row, and the 
boat lay like a log upon the water. This boat was 
to have been commanded by the first mate, but as 
that officer had perished with the captain, the third 
officer, Dodman, took command of her. 


In the gig, Miss Talbot and Mrs Silver sat in the 
stern-sheets. Miss Talbot seemed much distressed, 
but Vaughan assured her that they were in the 
track of vessels; and hoisting the lug-sail, the 
whale-boat began to skim along, a course being 
shaped for the Cape. 

he Bangalore was now almost burned down to 
the water’s edge, but every now and then the 
flames burst out afresh, Mr Sparks, who was in 
charge of the cutter, ordered the boats to keep 
near the burning vessel, thinking that if any 
vessels were in sight, they must be attracted by 
the flames. No one knew that the captain was 
not in the gig. The ladies and women suffered 
great discomfort from crowding, and all were long- 
ing for daylight.. It was about 4 a.m. when one 
of the cutter’s men shouted: ‘Steamer’s lights 
ahead!’ There was much excitement at this 
announcement, and the men involuntarily gave 
a cheer. In a few minutes the three lights of a 
steamer were now distinctly visible, and in about 
fifteen minutes she was almost abreast of us. On 
she came, with a stately, steady swing, the steam 
roaring from her pipes, and lights shining from 
her port-holes. She was steering for all that 
remained of the Bangalore. 
*t With the exception of the captain’s gig, all the 
boats were picked up, and the castaways were 
embarked on board the steamer, and treated with 
the humanity usual on such occasions. The 
steamer _ back to Table Bay; and upon her 
arrival there, and knowledge of the cause, the 
greatest rejoicing and excitement prevailed at the 
merciful deliverance from what threatened at one 


;| time to be a dreadful catastrophe. There were 


missing the captain, chief officer, Miss Talbot, 
Mrs Silver, two midshipmen ; and about twenty 
of the troops, petty officers, and sailors. These 
last were supposed to have helped themselves to 
the cased spirits in the hold, and drunk them- 
selves to stupor, and perished in the flames. 

No sooner were the crew and passengers landed, 
than they began to talk among themselves as to 
the origin and cause of the fire; and the boat- 
swain, who was one of the saved, told his story 
about ordering Vaughan to get the tar from the 
forepeak ; and the second mate did not scruple 
to aver that it was purposely done by Vaughan, 
to get clear of the vessel, and revenge himself 
for his punishment. 

Veogua in the meanwhile was in charge of 
the gig. He took the tiller, and seemed to have 
such confidence in himself, and to know so well 
where he was, that both the ladies were reassured. 
Whatever happened, he made the best of it, and 
almost seemed to make light of their misfortunes, 
He said that they were in the track of vessels, and 
that if they were not picked up, in two days he 
would make Table Bay. 

We had been in Cape Town some two pe 
when the Marlborough Indiaman, outward-boun 
from London to Calcutta, brought up in Table 
Bay, having picked up the boat containing 
Miss Talbot, Mrs Silver, and the quartermaster. 
Vaughan had navigated the boat so well, that wher 

icked up, he was only one day’s sail from Simon’s 

y. He narrated the history of the burning of 
the vessel, and death of Captain Benbow and the 
chief officer. The captain of the Marlborough knew 
Old Bobus well; and when he heard that the 
young lady who was saved was the daughter of 
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a judge, his politeness and attention were very 
marked. Miss Talbot attracted as much attention 
on the Marlborough as she had done on board 
the Bangalore ; and on arrival at Table Bay, the 
news soon spread of the missing gig having been 
picked up, navigated by Mr Vaughan. For the 
short time that Vaughan was on board the Mar!l- 
borough he was a great favourite ; by the ladies he 
was looked upon as a hero of the most approved 
type; while the officers envied him in having 
rescued such a young and charming lady. Directly 
the Marlborough came to anchor in Table Bay, she 
was boarded by Colonel Boyle, his wife, and the 
judge, who had come to look after Miss Talbot and 
rs Silver. The colonel took Vaughan on one side, 
and although congratulating him on having safely 
brought the gig and its occupants through their 
dangers, told him that there were some ugly stories 
afloat of his having wilfully set the vessel on fire, 
and that the papers had published the account. 

‘However,’ said the colonel, ‘we shall all be 
glad if you can exonerate yourself.’ 

Miss Talbot, who overheard this remark while 
talking to Mrs Boyle, burst into tears, and said: 
‘Colonel Boyle, you little know how nobly Mr 
Vaughan has behaved, or you would be one of the 
last to credit such things.” And Mrs Silver vowed 
that she never could forget his having saved their 
lives, and his noble attention and delicacy. The 
colonel and his wife were disposed to be friendly 
to Vaughan, although many of the passengers and 
crew were wroth at having lost all clothes and 

ossessions, and were anxious for him to be 

rought to justice. They took Miss Talbot and 
Mrs Silver with them to their hotel. Arrange- 
ments were made for forwarding as many of the 
Bangalore’s passengers as possible to Calcutta by 
the Marlborough, which was to sail in three days ; 
and many of the officers and passengers were 
occupied in getting fresh outfits. 

There was at this time lying in Table Bay a 
French transport, Le Cerf, which had put into the 
Cape, being short of water, and having lost a number 
of her men with small-pox. On board this vessel 
Vaughan at once enlisted. He spoke French well, 
and as the transport was on the point of sailing, 
and was short-handed, there were no objections 
raised by the French officers, That day, a warrant 
was issued for his apprehension, on the charge of 
wilfully setting fire to the Bangalore, and causing 
the loss of the vessel and the death of a number 
of people. All the hotels were searched, all the 
resorts of sailors, but without success. Indeed, 
there were some who did not scruple to say that 
the colonel had helped him, and that he had gone 
into the interior, to avoid being sent prisoner to 
England. 

The crew and officers of the Bangalore were for- 
warded home 7 steamer ; and the death of Captain 
Benbow created much discussion among shipping 
circles in London, and the underwriters raised iff 
culties in paying the vessel’s insurance. Advertise- 
ments were inserted in the Times, and principal 
coms in India, Australia, and the Cape, with a 

escription of Vaughan, offering a reward for any 
information respecting him. The reward, how- 
ever, was fruitless: nothing was seen or heard of 
him. Meanwhile, in due course, the Marlborough 
arrived out safely at Calcutta; and Miss Talbot 
was met at the Sandheads by her father the 
judge, who went down the Hooghly in a tug-boat 


to meet her. He was introduced to Colonel Boyle 
and his wife, and was much shocked to hear of 
the death of his old friend Benbow. ‘I should 
have liked,’ said he, ‘to have seen and thanked that 
young fellow Vaughan, to whom I feel I owe my 
daughter’s safety.’ 

Miss Talbot had not been long in India before 
she was, as predicted, not only a favourite at 
Government House, but the acknowledged belle 
of Chowringhee. She had many offers; and 
within a few months after her arrival, made a 
brilliant marriage with a civilian of high stand- 
ing, though twenty years older than herself. The 
marriage was brought about by her father. 

It was about twelve months after her marriage, 
that Lady Goldsack, late Blanche Talbot, the 
admired and lovely wife of Sir Parkle Goldsack, 
was reclining in her canoe-shaped carriage at the 
Band Stand of the Eden Gardens at Calcutta, 
listening to the band of the Highlanders, and also 
to the compliments of several admiring civilians 
and military officers, when her eye fell upon the 
figure of a young man dressed in black, remark- 
ably good-looking, with a profusion of dark curly 
hair. There was no mistaking him; it was 
Vaughan, well-dressed, and looking, if anything, 
better than he ever did before. He had been 
calmly watching Lady Goldsack from a short 
distance for the last ten minutes, when a syce, 
in a handsome livery, came up, and making a 
salaam, said that the Burra Mem Sahib desired 
to speak to him. He approached the carriage, 
and after being very warmly greeted, gave an 
account of himself from the time he left Lady 
Goldsack at Cape Town. He had, he said, at 
the risk of being shot, deserted from the French 
transport shortly after her arrival at Pondicherry, 
and managed to get a passage to Calcutta on board 
an Arab nacoda, and had, as soon as it was in his 

ower, kept his promise to meet her in Calcutta. 

e expressed his surprise to hear of her marriage, 
but what followed need not be recorded. Suffice 
it to say, that, through Lady Goldsack’s influence, 
Vaughan was speedily advanced to the command 
of a steamer of the inland service of the Bengal 
marine. 

He would doubtless have obtained other advance- 
ment, had he not been recognised in Calcutta, and 
warrant for’ his arrest obtained by the agents of 
the Bangalore. The particulars of his arrest, as 
reported by the Englishman and Bengal Hurkaru, 
attracted much attention in Calcutta. On the case 
being tried in London, the only important evi- 
dence against him was that of the boatswain ; and 
as there was no actual proof of his having wilfully 
set the vessel on fire, Vaughan was acquitted. The 
owners did not press the charge, and for the loss of 
an old vessel obtained the price of a brand-new 


ship. 

The owners, who were interested in Vaughan, 
offered him an officer’s berth in their fleet. This 
offer he declined; and having signified his in- 
tention of proceeding to Calcutta, they presented 
him with a free passage to that port. On his 
arrival there, he enjoyed the friendship of ce 
Goldsack and her husband until his death, whic 
happened in the well-remembered cyclone of 1864. 
The steamer which he commanded, when full of 

ngers, foundered in the Bay of Bengal on her 
Ganconsd voyage from Rangoon, not one soul 
surviving to tell the tale. Among the many 
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monuments in the Hourah Cemetery is one remark- 
able for its classic simplicity. At the base there is 
a profile medallion in marble, and underneath are 
the words, ‘In Memoriam Desmond VavuGHAN, 
drowned October 1864. “And the sea shall give 
up its dead.”’ The work was executed in Eng- 
land; and when completed and placed in posi- 
tion, a lady, accompanied by an elderly gentle- 
came to look at it. She seemed muc 
and left a wreath of immortelles at the 
foot of the monument. Lady Goldsack when 
last heard of was at Simla, and was a centre of 
attraction at that well-known hill-station. She 
has no family, but has apparently recovered the 
effects of her first romance. Yet among her private 
ions, and not the least valued, are two water- 
colour drawings—one a portrait of herself, and 
he ether Doth are signed ‘D. V,, 
BaNnGALore.’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue good ship Challenger sailed from Monte Video 
at the end of February, and will probably arrive 
in England next month. Her voyage has hitherto 
been eminently successful; and when the details of 
her three years of exploration come to be pub- 
lished, the additions to our general and scientific 
knowledge will be surprising. A Report from 
Professor Wyville Thomson to the Hydrographer 
of the Admiralty, was recently read at the Royal 
Society. Among many interesting facts, the Pro- 
fessor states that, in company with one of the 
lieutenants, he visited the crater of the ever-active 
volcano Kilauea, in Hawaii. From a ridge they 
beheld the two lava lakes which have been boiling 
for many years without change. ‘We were greatly 
struck,’ he says, ‘with the fluidity of the melted 
lava, which washed about with very much the 
appearance and sound of water. The night was 
perfectly still ; and the two glowing lakes tossing 
like the sea in a storm, and a red surf dashing 
against the encircling rocks, and springing forty or 
fifty feet into the air in wreaths of fiery spray, 
produced a strangely impressive spectacle,’ 

In another place, Professor Thomson touches on 
a question which has been much debated of late— 
namely, the circulation of the water throughout 
the ocean: the presence of cold currents especially 
has been made a subject for theory. ‘I am every 
day more fully satisfied’ argues Professor Thom- 
son, ‘ that this influx of cold water into the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans from the southward is to be 
referred to the simplest and most obvious of all 
causes, the excess of evaporation over precipitation 
in the northern portion of the land hemisphere ; 
and the excess of precipitation over evaporation in 
the middle and southern part of the water hemi- 
sphere. After this I need scarcely add, that I 
have never seen, whether in the Atlantic, the 
Southern Sea, or the Pacific, the slightest ground 
for supposing that such a thing exists as a general 
vertical circulation of the water of the ocean 


depending upon differences of specific gravity,’ 


This calling in question of a theory of ocean 
currents, reminds us that the discovery of the first 
of fossil animals has also been questioned. It is 
not very long since that a description was pub- 
lished of the Zozoon Canadense, or Dawn-animal of 
Canada, so named because it had been discovered, 
as the finder announced, in the serpentine rock 


h| of Canada. That shapeless creature was supposed 


to be the earliest form of organic life ; hence its 
name. But now a learned German, Mr Otto Hahn, 
after painstaking investigation, shews that the 
naturalists who accepted the Eozoon suffered from 
a deceptio visus, and that all the appearances which 
they took to be evidences of animal structure are 
really proofs of mineral structure. Of course there 
will be a discussion ; but thus it is that the truth 
is finally discovered. 

Certain experimentalists in the United States 
think they have discovered a ‘ new force,’ and after 
a series of test observations, they come to the con- 
clusion that it is a ‘radiant force, somewhere 
between light and heat on the one hand, and 
magnetism and electricity on the other, with some 
of the features of all these forces.’ ‘Will the con- 
clusion be accepted by physicists on this side of 
the Atlantic ? 

Mr Prestwich, Professor of Geology at Oxford, 
has published his lecture on the of 
that ancient town, which is worth reading by all 
persons who do not like to drink diluted sewage, 
and who desire to know the geological conditions 
which should be taken into account in choosing a 
site for a dwelling-house or for a town. In too 
many instances the conditions have been entirely 
disregarded, and ignorant builders dig wells and 
cesspools side by side in a porous soil, as if for 
the purpose of poisoning the water. This abuse, 
as Professor Prestwich points out, is ‘common to 
the whole kingdom. It prevails in crowded towns, 
in sequestered villages, in isolated country houses, 
and in princely mansions.’ The obvious remedy 
is to bring pure water from a distance. It ap 
that there are in the oolite district above Oxford, 
springs which yield about sixty million gallons 
of good water every day, while other springs in 
the chalk escarpment of Oxfordshire and Bucking- 
hamshire pour out thirty million gallons, 

As regards the royal river—Mr Prestwich in- 
forms us that ‘the Thames water contains more 
organic nitrogen at Lechlade than just above 
Oxford; less again at Abingdon; more below 
Reading, and then a decrease to the Oxford standard 
at Windsor; while at Hampton, the river was 
found to be chemically purer than at any other 
part of its course.’ 

Dr Acland, also an Oxford Professor, has de- 
livered a lecture on ‘The Relation of Modern 
Engineering to Public Health and Local Govern- 
ment,’ in which he draws a picture of Oxford 
that makes one shudder, for the conditions were 
such that at any moment there ‘needed but a 
chance combination to decimate the town with 
typhoid.’ Referring to the water-supply, he men- 
tioned that he had once walked ‘along the whole 
length of the splendid aqueduct on the north 
coast of Africa, which, taking its rise on the hills 
of Zagouhan, supplied a vast stream to Udina and 
to Carthage.... It is remarkable that round 
[the headwater] a ious and solid edifice was 
raised, shewing with what religious care the 
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source of the water-supply was protected from con- 
tamination.’ 

Dr Acland believes that the task of providing 
a healthy home for every man, rich or poor, 
remains as a crowning triumph for the civil- 
engineer. But he says: ‘For my own part, I retain 
the conviction of many years, that the true policy 
for securing the national health lies in the stead 
education of the people to take a thorough intel- 
ligent interest in perfecting, under local manage- 
ment and central or imperial advice and super- 
vision, their local sanitary arrangements. I am 
more convinced than ever that coercion, even if 
attempted, will in the end retard progress.’ Some 
remarks on sanitary reform wi found in 
another article, ‘The Poor of London.’ 9 

There is something in the last Annual Report of 
the Registrar-general on births, deaths, and causes 
of death in London in 1875, which completes, so 
to speak, the preceding statements. The quantity 
of water supplied to London in that year was 
nearly five hundred and thirty thousand tons 
every day, ty | three hundred and sixty-eight 
tons a minute. In one hundred thousand tons of 
the water so supplied, there are from twenty-seven 
to forty tons of other matters; and it is these 
other matters that are to be guarded against. ‘Soft 
water,’ says the Registrar, ‘1s the most suitable for 
ablution, washing, cooking, and all domestic pur- 
poses ; but for other purposes hard waters answer 
sufficiently well. There is no proof that small 

uantities of the saline matters in the Thames and 

are actively noxious as drinking-water ; but it 
is the organic matters from sewers, especially in 
the form of ova of worms, cells of typhoid fever, of 
cholera, smallpox, scarlet fever, and other zymotic 
diseases, that are to be dreaded. For these 
zymads the living organism is the only known 
test. Neither chemistry nor pathology, armed 
with the most sensitive taste, and with the highest 
powers of the emg has yet succeeded in 
distinguishing these bodies from each other, or 
from ordinary animal excretions. So the right 
policy for a town is to secure sufficient supplies 
of water as pure as possible.” Not a doubt of it. 
But why do not some of the young experimental- 
ists, who, as we are told, are pining to distinguish 
themselves—why do not they set themselves to 
discover a way by which those deadly ‘zymads’ 
can be detected and identified ? 

Londoners pay yearly L.1,131,023 for water, and 
L.2,981,389 for gas and meters: a total of more 
than four million pounds sterling. The net profit 
made by the gas and water companies is L.1,627,454. 
If London would only do what some provincial 
towns have done, and supply itself with gas and 
water without the help of companies, the great city 
would save one half of its present enormous outlay 
for those two articles. But London having nearly 
four million inhabitants, is very sluggish in matters 
municipal. 

Flood-water means muddy water; and some 
rivers are always muddy, to the great inconven- 
ience of the people who are dependent on them 
for ar ore. It is of little use to attempt to 
filter this muddy water: the first thing to be done 
is to make the mud fall to the bottom. This can 
be done by mixing with the water a very small 

uantity of. chloride of calcium, or of caustic lime ; 
the mud then speedily settles at the bottom, and 
the water can be readily filtered. A small provi- 


sion of either one of these substances, by travellers 
and new settlers in wild countries, would save 
them at times from the necessity of drinking foul 
or noxious water. 

In a paper read to the Philosophical Society of 
Manchester, Dr Angus Smith has called attention 
to peat—a natural product which appears to have 
been too much neglected. Regarded from the eco- 
nomic and sanitary point of view, peat is valuable 
as fuel; it contains oils and resins; it grows rapidly 
when properly cultivated, and could thus be used 
to fill up wet grounds and swamps. And further, 
it removes swamp-fever, which, according to Dr 
Smith, ‘was never found, at least in the northern 
peat-bogs,’ and never, as he believes, ‘in the true 
peat-bogs.’ 

We are further informed that peat grows more 
combustible matter in an acre than forest trees do, 
and it is argued that in parts of the country where 
coal is dear and land of small value, peat might be 
grown with great advantage, and in time black 
peat-bogs would ‘become for us rich coal-fields, 
oil-wells, and whale-fisheries’ As is well known, 
some peat-bogs hold large quantities of water, as a 
sponge ; and Dr A. Smith suggests that ‘ water- 
reservoirs could be grown at a cheap rate, instead 
of being banked in or dug at a great expense. A 
reservoir formed of peat ten feet thick would hold 
as much as a water-reservoir seven and a half feet 
deep, and still be easily walked over.’ 

he President of the Manchester Scientific and 
Mechanical Society pointed out in a recent address 
that numbers of young men might benefit them- 
selves by becoming members of the Society. The 
faculties of individuals are often lost for want of 
opportunity for development or exercise. The 
Society affords that opportunity. ‘Besides,’ said 
Mr Leigh, ‘every man has a far better chance of 
making his way in the world indirectly, if he is 
known to belong to a Society like this. It stamps 
his respectability ; it shews him to be a man of 
superior understanding. It is a passport for him 
either in matrimony or to a situation of trust. 
Places are continually falling vacant in every great 
commercial city, and are always filled by men of 
this kind, who are naturally selected in preference 
to others,’ 

If air be suddenly rarefied, the consequent 
lowering of temperature occasions precipitation of 
the watery vapour which may be present, in the 
form of cloud. But there are conditions under 
which cloud cannot be produced : when the vessel 
containing the air has been standing for some time 
undisturbed, and when the air has been burnt or fil- 
tered, Itseems that there must be floating particles 
of some kind in the air, in order to produce the for- 
mation of cloud ; and readers who have bestowed 
attention on the recent discussion of the Germ 
theory, will see a relation between motes being 
necessary to produce disease, and floating particles 
visible or invisible being necessary to produce 
cloud. The question is curious, and requires 
further investigation. 

Professor Alexander Agassiz records a series of 
observations on hermit crabs, which may be inter- 
esting to general readers. He reared a few of the 
creatures from their youngest stages to the time 
when they require a shell for their protection and 
further development ; and took pains to watch 
their behaviour when. shells were first placed in 
the glass dish in which they were living. Beareely? 
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says the Professor, ‘had the shells reached the 
bottom before the crabs made a rush for them, 
turned them round and round, carefully examining 
them, invariably at the mouth, and soon a couple 
of the crabs decided to venture in, which they did 
with remarkable alacrity ; and after stretching 
backward and forward, they settled down into 
their shells with immense satisfaction.’ Others of 
the shells contained a living mollusc, and the crabs 
which could not find an empty shell, waited till 
the molluses died, when they tore them out, de- 
voured them, and immediately took possession of 
the shells. Professor Agassiz questions whether 
this is to be rded as a case of instinct, On 
the subject of hermit-crabs, some interesting 
observations will be found in an article in this 
Journal, entitled ‘ Curious Companionships.’ 

Mr J. A. Broun, F.R.S., has been investigating 
the effect of the sun’s rotation and the moon’s 
revolution on the earth’s magnetism. The effect 
is variable, and depends on the position of the 
moon, as well as on the movement of the sun. 
Cases have occurred of large and sudden diminu- 
tions of the earth’s magnetic force, and these are 
found to fall at intervals of twenty-six days, which 
is about the time of the sun’s rotation on its axis, 
Mr Broun thinks that there is some ray-like 
emanation from the sun, which causes these 
changes in the earth’s magnetism; and he finds 
that the moon has something to do with them, 
for they occur mostly when she is farthest from 
the equator. 

Professor Perrey of Toulouse has devoted many 
years to the study of earthquakes, and has com- 
municated the results to the Académie des 
Sciences at Paris. In his last Report he states 
that there are more shocks at new and full moon 
than at the quadratures, and that, of the earth- 
quakes reported between 1843 and 1872, 3290 
occurred when the moon was nearest to, and 3015 
when she was farthest from, the earth. 


A WORD ABOUT ‘THE DRAW’ 


We have been amused by receiving the following 
note from a correspondent on the power of ‘ Draw.’ 

‘In Chambers’s Journal for May 30, 1874, 
appeared an article entitled “A Draw,” dealing 
with the great evil of giving money in charity 
without sufficiently considering whether those 

ple for whom the charity was intended will 

benefit by it; and pointing out how, in very 
many cases, so far from relieving the necessitous, 
the effect is that you really are encouraging lazi- 
ness and roguery. 

‘A striking example of this danger came across 
my notice some years since, when I was chairman 
of the Out-relief Committee of the City of London 
Union ; and as it goes far to confirm the opinions 
expressed in the article, I venture, though rather 
late, to trouble you with this description. It is the 
custom at the casual-office to give some tem- 
porary relief to applicants who are supposed to be 
on the tramp from one parish to another in search 
of work. One of these paupers while receiving relief 
was suff by a piece of bread sticking in his 
throat, An inquest was held on the body, and the 
jury, in giving the verdict, expressed an opinion 
that it was cruel of the guardians to provide noth- 
ing but dry bread for the poor. At the next meeting 
of the Board, much doubtful philanthropy being 


talked, an order was passed that, in future, all 
casuals applying at the out-relief station were to 
be provided with a basin of hot soup besides the 
usual allowance of bread. 

‘The Scotch gardener was not far wrong when 
he said, that wherever there is a ey there will 
be frogs; and here was established a pond of 
soup, and to it came hurrying from all parts of the 
metropolis shoals of human frogs. In a short time 
the number of candidates for this new luxury so 
increased, that it was necessary to more than double 
the staff at the office, and men were at work from 
morning till night serving out soup to an endless 
string of applicants. As this soup had to be 
brought from the workhouse at Bow, the expense 
to the ratepayers may be imagined. In a short 
time these “poor people” became dangerous, and 
there was no other alternative but to remove the 
“draw.” I need hardly say that the number of 
applicants for relief lessened daily. To prove how 
little this kindness on the part of the guardians 
was appreciated by those benefited by it, I will add 
that 1 was informed by an officer of the Bethnal 
Green Workhouse, who was a candidate for a 
vacant office in the City of London Union, that he 
heard men (casuals) bragging that they had had 
soup five times in one day by the simple expe- 
dient of changing coats and hats! The office in 
Northumberland Alley they named the “ Luncheon 
Club!” and merely laughed at the guardians for 
their simplicity. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that alike philanthropical experiment has not been 
attempted since.’ 


TO 


How tenderly my bosom heaves, 
When thou, dear maid, art near to me ; 
My heart beats twice for every thought 
I have of thee. 


I dare not ask thee to my dreams 
Some little meed of hope to deign : 
I could not love thee more, didst thou 
Me love again. 


But with ennobled thoughts and pure, 
I see thee pass thy onward way ; 
Content if for thy welfare I 
May only pray. 


Then still, sweet maid, the guerdon rare 
Of noblest womanhood be thine ; 
Until at last thy heavenward feet 
Reach God's own shrine. 
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